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LAY CO-OPERATION DJ EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT 

The Board of Education of the City of Chicago has invited a 
group of fifteen citizens to co-operate with it in developing plans 
for the organization of the public schools. This group of citizens 
is to be known as the Advisory School Plan Commission. The 
name and the general idea back of the organization of this com- 
mission are borrowed from the experience of the dty in preparing 
plans for the development of its streets and parks. 

A very efficient commission has been at work for a number of 
years in Chicago planning changes in the city with a view to avoid- 
ing in the future the mistakes which were made in earlier years in 
laying out streets and parks. The Chicago City Plan Commission 
is now supported by an appropriation from the City Council. 
It is the center from which are sent out communications to the 
public press and to civic organizations with regard to possible 
improvements of any kind to be made in the laying out of municipal 
construction. The commission began its work, however, on the 
basis of a voluntary subscription made by a number of citizens 
who were interested in getting the attention of the community 
to the need of more deliberate consideration of these public 
matters. 
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The Board of Education expects the advisory commission which 
it has organized to project plans for the school system in the same 
way that the more general commission has made recommendations 
to the city at large. 

The problems which have been suggested for study by this lay 
commission are the problems of schoolhouse construction, the 
revision of the school law under which the system operates, the 
possible enlargement of the school system so as to include or limit 
the junior college work which is now going on, the reorganization 
of the school system with reference to the classification of pupils 
in elementary and high schools, the development of a better finan- 
cial system, and so on. The commission will begin its work by 
taking one or two of these suggested problems and devoting its 
attention to a careful study of the experiences of other cities and 
of the conditions that now appear in the Chicago system. 

The commission is composed of three classes of citizens. First, 
the business men of the city are represented by five members of the 
commission; second, there are five members who come from among 
the sanitarians and social workers of the city; and, third, there is 
a group of educators. These latter are chosen to represent the 
state university, the state normal school system, and the institu- 
tions of education in the city of Chicago not included in the public 
school system. 

The commission is without authority and is to make its reports 
to the Board of Education in the form of advice with regard to 
the needs of the system and the plans for meeting these needs. 

A somewhat different plan of co-operation with the school system 
has been undertaken by the people of Litchfield, Connecticut. 
They have organized a school building and endowment associa- 
tion which invites membership for the program set forth in the 
following statement, which is copied from the handbook issued by 
the new association: 

The objects of the association are: 

To foster the spirit of education throughout the town and to encourage in 
the children the desire for the best possible education. 

To help secure a much needed school building in the Center which shall 
contain adequate accommodations and equipment for the grades and the 
high school, an auditorium and a gymnasium. 
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To help to put in proper condition and maintain the other school build- 
ings of the town. 

To create and maintain an endowment, the income from which shall be 
for the benefit of all the schools in the town. 

Finally, not to dictate in school matters, but to assist in every legitimate 
way. 

The endowment is not designed to relieve the taxpayers from providing a 
reasonable sum for operating the schools, but to add to such siun in order that 
the children may have better school opportunities than a town of this size can 
otherwise provide. If it is desirable to endow the higher institutions of learn- 
ing, it is at least equally desirable to endow the common schools. Thus the 
mass of children, for the greater part of whom school opportunities will not 
extend beyond high school, will be helped. Moreover, the colleges and uni- 
versities will become much more efScient, because of the better preparation 
given in the schools. 

Many of the great men and women of the nation have come from humble 
country homes, and many more will come. Surely, we should give to our 
country boys and girls school opportunities equal to those of the city, in order 
that both our native and foreign-bom children may properly fit themselves 
for the business of life and may intelligently participate in working out our 
national ideals. Good schools in the coimtry wiU also tend to check the undue 
migration of famihes to cities, and to draw desirable families to the country 
towns. 

This association offers a fine opportimity for the investment of funds, 
either by direct gift or by will, in such a way that they will continue to do good 
for generations to come, and such gifts are earnestly solicited. 

Money may be placed with the association, to be appUed directly to build- 
ings and equipment, or it may be placed in the endowment fund, the income to 
be used for general school purposes, or for some specially designated purpose in 
any pubUc school in the town. If a person wishes to benefit the children of a 
neighboring town which has no high school, money may be placed with the 
association, the income from which shall provide high-school scholarships for 
children from that town. 

People are invited to show their interest in the children of the town by 
becoming members of the association. Membership dues will be applied toward 
paying the current expenses of the association. Whatever is not required for 
that purpose will go into the fund. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MAGAZINE 

The National Society for Vocational Education has commenced 
the publication of a journal which is to be the avenue of communica- 
tion between those who are engaged in promoting vocational train- 
ing and also between these speciaUsts and those who are engaged 
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in the wider field of general academic training. The first issue 
contains reviews of the present situation written by the leading 
representatives in the United States of agricultural, industrial, 
commercial, and home-making education. The news notes give 
information from all parts of the country. 

In welcoming to the field of educational journalism this newest 
member, the present writer cannot refrain from once more calling 
urgent attention to the importance of bringing vocational educa- 
tion and general education into the closest possible relations. Gen- 
eral education needs to keep in mind the army of children between 
ten and fifteen years of age who are now in industry and the vastly 
larger numbers who pass immediately from the eighth grade into 
employment. In like degree, vocational education must see that 
it cannot with advantage be separated from general education. 

The new Vocational Education Magazine will in time reveal 
with increasing vigor its policy. It is to be hoped that this policy 
will be one of uniting the educational world in the development of 
a richer curriculum better adapted to the needs of all children. 
The magazine will then render a genuine service to American 
schools. 

CHILD EMPLOYMENT EST THE UNITED STATES 

One news note included in the first issue of the Vocational 
Education Magazine shows, first, the importance of new and more 
effective child-labor legislation, and, second, that the efforts of the 
last decade in controlling child labor have not been wholly ineffec- 
tive. The news note in question is as follows: 

The Department of Commerce aimounces that the total number of children 
ten to fifteen years of age, inclusive, engaged in gainful occupations in the United 
States, as enumerated at the Fourteenth Decennial Census, taken as of Jan- 
uary I, 1920, was 1,060,858, comprising 714,248 boys and 346,610 girls. The 
boys reported as gainfully occupied constituted 11.3 per cent of the total of 
6,294,985 boys aged ten to fifteen years of age, inclusive; and the girls reported 
as gainfully occupied represented 5.6 per cent of the 6,207,597 girls within the 
same age limits. 

The "gainfully occupied" children consist mainly of (i) those working on 
their own account, such as newsboys, and (2) employees working for salaries, 
or wages, or their equivalent. 

The total number of children gainfully occupied was only slightly more 
than half as large in 1920 as in 1910, the decrease having been 46.7 per cent. 
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For the several broad groups of occupations the rates of increase or decrease 
were as follows: agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry, decrease of 
54.8 per cent; extraction of minerals, decrease of 60.2 per cent; manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, decrease of 29 per cent; transportation, decrease of 
9.1 per cent; trade, decrease of 10.4 per cent; public service (not elsewhere 
classified), increase of 110.4 per cent; professional service, decrease of 2.8 per 
cent; domestic and personal service, decrease of 51.9 per cent; clerical occupa- 
tions, increase of 12.9 per cent. The decreases in agriculture, forestry, and 
animal husbandry, and in certain other occupations of a seasonal character, 
were due in part to the change in the census date from April 15 in 1910, to 
January in 1920. 

The gainfully occupied children reported in agriculture, forestry and ani- 
mal husbandry numbered 647,309, and those employed in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, 185,337. These two groups constituted 61 per cent and 
17.5 per cent respectively, and together embraced nearly four-fifths of the 
total nmnber of gainfully occupied children. 

The textile industries employed 54,649 children, or nearly three-tenths of 
the total number reported for manufacturing and mechanical industries gener- 
ally. These were distributed as follows: In cotton mills, 21,875; in knitting 
mills, 7,991; in silk mUls, 10,023; in woolen and worsted mills, 7,077; in other 
textile mills, 7,683. The total employed in textile industries showed a decrease 
of 29.9 per cent as compared with 1910. 

USEFUL PUBLICITY IN SCHOOL CONTROVERSIES 

The Teachers Union of England has been a powerful factor 
in preventing injustice to the teachers of England by its policy of 
making public the facts in any controversial situation involving 
school ofl&cers. A community cannot dismiss without cause a 
school officer in England. Nor can a community lay on the 
shoulders of a school officer blame for its own neglect in those 
unfortunate cases where something goes wrong. The Teachers 
Union will always come to the aid of a school officer and will see 
to it that he has justice. The union does not intend to defend its 
members against the consequences of their own acts when they 
are in the wrong. It is justice and not protection that the union 
seeks to promote. 

In the United States, on the other hand, there has been no way 
until very recently, of bringing into a controversial situation the 
influence of a professional organization. School superintendents 
and individual teachers have often stood alone and have been 
dealt with in ways that seemed unjust. This has been accepted 
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as one of the natural defects of our democratic society with its 
local control of school systems. 

For the last few years the American Association of College 
Professors has attempted to take a hand in every situation which 
has arisen in colleges and universities where the rights and profes- 
sional position of a college officer have seemed to be in jeopardy. 
The association has, of course, had no right to set itself up as a 
judge in such cases. It has adopted the method of pubUshing an 
impartial report describing the facts as its representatives have 
found them in each case. There can be no doubt that the influence 
of these reports has been very wholesome. 

Now comes the report of the National Education Association on 
the recent school controversy in Elgin, Illinois. This report repre- 
sents a new departure and an exceedingly promising one. No line 
of policy adopted by the Association in recent years has in it more 
promise of a steadying influence on the profession than this. 

Some extracts from the Elgin report will give an idea of the way 
in which the matter was handled by the Association. The appear- 
ance of this kind of a docxunent is helpful to American school 
systems everywhere. The central paragraphs of the report are as 
follows: 

We spent two days in Elgin interviewing members of the board of educa- 
tion, teachers, editors, bankers, lawyers, ministers, business men, and a number 
of prominent women. We were well received by all upon whom we called, 
and each person interviewed seemed willing to answer our questions frankly 
and candidly, and to give us his opinion of the whole situation. At the con- 
clusion of our investigation we felt weU satisfied that we had obtained from both 
sides in the controversy practically all the essential facts involved, and also 
statements of facts and expressions of opinions from many who were unpreju- 
diced in their attitude. 

The essential facts in the case are these: 

Elgin is a city of between twenty-five and thirty thousand inhabitants. 
The public schools of the city are conducted under the general school law of 
Illinois. The board of education is composed of twelve members besides the 
president, four members elected each year by popular vote for a term of three 
years, and the president elected each year by popular vote for a term of one 
year. The members of the board of education are conceded to be honorable 
men and women, highly respected in the community. A majority of the 
teachers in the public schools live in Elgin, and many of them were bom and 
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raised there. The superintendent of schools had held his position for about 
fifteen years. For some reason it appears that a feeling of dissatisfaction had 
developed among many of the teachers with respect to the superintendent. 
They felt that his influence with the board of education was not conducive to 
the highest interests of the schools or of the teachers generally. This resulted 
in a growing feeling of unrest among the teachers. 

In February, 1920, the teachers met and formed a local teachers' organ- 
ization, which has continued to the present time, and which is affiliated with 
the National Education Association. The officers of the teachers' organiza- 
tion and those who have been prominent in its affairs claim that it was intended 
from the beginning that it should be purely professional in its ideals and pur- 
poses, and that its leaders had no intention of using its powers in a dictatorial or 
arbitrary manner. It is stoutly denied by the officers of this organization that 
it was ever intended to form a teachers' union, or that the organization ever 
contemplated using what was sometimes called union methods, such as strikes 
and boycotts. On the other hand, it is evident that the board of education 
and the superintendent looked upon this organization from its very beginning 
with a certain degree of suspicion. One member of the board is said to have 
referred to it in an address before a local hterary club as a teachers' union 
interested primarily in raising the teachers' salaries. 

This attitude of the board of education and the superintendent toward 
the teachers' organization was doubtless one of the underlying causes of the 
trouble. Elgin is practically an open-shop city. Many of the business men, 
such as constitute a majority of the board of education, are not at all friendly 
to labor xmions and what they call "labor union methods." When the teachers' 
organization was formed one of the teachers offered an amendment to the pro- 
posed constitution, to the effect that the organization should not be considered 
a union, and that it would never resort to strikes or boycotts to accomplish its 
purposes. This proposed amendment was voted down. Those opposing it, 
who constituted a majority of the teachers, claimed that while they did not 
intend to be a union or to use the so-called "union methods," they did not think 
it necessary or proper to insert such a negative clause in their constitution. 
However, the failure to adopt this proposed amendment led to the refusal of 
a number of teachers to become members of the organization, and was undoubt- 
edly interpreted by the board of education as confirming their suspicions of 
the possible influence and tendencies of the organization. 

As the time for the annual school election, which comes in April, drew near, 
a group of teachers representing the dominant element in the teachers' organ- 
ization, although acting as individuals and not with the authority of the 
teachers' organization nor as representatives of that organization, determined 
that the only way to remedy the difficulties which they felt stood in the way 
of the welfare and progress of the Elgin schools, and the reaUzation of their 
ideals and purposes, was to have a change in the superintendency; and that 
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because the superintendent had the support of a majority of the board of educa- 
tion, in order to accomplish his removal it would be necessary to elect members 
of the board who would not vote for his re-election. This, of course, pre- 
cipitated a school-board fight. From nimierous opinions and statements of 
unprejudiced citizens, it would seem that the opinion was quite general among 
the people of Elgin that whatever the ability and worth of the superintendent, 
he had outlived his usefulness in that city. Many of these same citizens, how- 
ever, had confidence in the board of education and supported what was known 
as the school-board ticket. 

The contest in this school election is conceded by all to have been one of 
the bitterest ever held in the city. The opposition ticket was openly and 
vigorously supported by many of the teachers who claimed outright that their 
purpose was the removal of the superintendent. Other issues which were 
considered by the citizens of the city as of even greater importance entered 
into the fight, and many who were not supporters of the superintendent sup- 
ported the school-board ticket. An interview with a prominent merchant by 
two of the teachers was interpreted as a threat of boycott, although these 
teachers positively deny that any such thing was intended or suggested. The 
contest resulted in the election of the board ticket by a vote of more than 
three to one. Following the school election, the board members, feeling that 
their actions had been endorsed by an overwhelming vote of the citizens of 
Elgin, re-elected the superintendent, but with the understanding that he would 
not seek re-election in 1923. 

Under the lUinois law aU teachers are elected for one year. There is no 
teachers' tenure law in that state. Each year the board of education re-elects 
such teachers as in the judgment of the board, and generally on the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, should be retained for another year. The 
Elgin board claims, and technically in accordance with law may claim, that no 
Elgin teachers were dismissed, but that the board exercised its legal right to 
refuse to renew the contracts of such teachers as, in the judgment of the board, 
should not be retained. 

Accordingly, the teachers' committee of the board of education made up a 
list of such teachers as it recommended should be given regular contracts for 
the ensuing school year, and its recommendations were adopted by the board. 
In addition to those offered regular yearly contracts, seventeen teachers were 
offered monthly contracts, it being understood that these contracts might be 
terminated at the end of any month if the conduct of the teachers was not 
whoUy satisfactory to the board. This action was undoubtedly taken in order 
to hold a whip over these teachers, who were suspected of not being friendly in 
their attitude toward the superintendent and the board. Six other teachers 
and eight principals were not offered contracts of any kind. With the excep- 
tion of two or three who were dropped for other causes, these teachers and 
principals were recognized as leaders in the open revolt against the super- 
intendent and active supporters of the opposition ticket in the school election. 
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Members of the board declare that it was the intention of the board not 
to eliminate all of those from whom contracts were at first withheld, but to 
call certain of them before the superintendent and the board, and if their atti- 
tude and assurances were satisfactory, to give them contracts for another 
year. Several principals were actually called for an interview, among them 
Miss Mary Long, principal of the Sheridan School, who had taught in Elgin 
twenty-six years and had been principal of this school for fourteen years. It 
seems that this interview was not satisfactory, so far as Miss Long was con- 
cerned. It is said that she was in poor health and had become very nervous 
and wrought up over the school-board fight. She was naturally greatly dis- 
appointed in the outcome, and, brooding over these things, she committed 
suicide by taking poison. 

Of course, the entire city was shocked by this tragedy and excitement ran 
high. Some of those who had been active in supporting the opposition ticket 
threatened violence to the superintendent and members of the board. They 
renewed with determination and insistency their demand that the super- 
intendent, who was conceded to be the bone of contention, should resign or 
that the board should discharge him. Miss Long's death roused the many 
citizens of Elgin who had supported the board but who had felt that, to use a 
phrase often repeated by them iti their interviews with us, "the superintendent 
had outlived his usefulness." These citizens, friends of the board of educa- 
tion, went to the members and urged that the superintendent be asked to 
resign. Other citizens demanded his resignation and even threatened him. 
Finally, he offered his resignation to the board, to take effect September 
I, 1922. 

The board at a meeting called soon after Miss Long's death, changed the 
monthly contracts of the seventeen teachers to regular annual contracts and 
later re-elected five of the principals who had not originally been offered con- 
tracts, on the agreement of these five principals in writing that they would 
co-operate with the regularly constituted authorities in promoting the welfare 
of the schools. One principal resigned; one was not given a contract for other 
reasons, and Miss Long had died. Of the six teachers to whom contracts were 
not offered originally, three were withheld for other causes. This leaves three 
who were not offered contracts, the board giving as the reason for their action 
"the good of the schools." 

It is the conclusion of your committee, after weighing all the facts in- 
volved, that the whole unfortunate affair came about as the normal re- 
sults of certain existing conditions and causes. We believe the reactions of 
the board, and of the teachers, and of the community, were normal reactions, 
when all the circiunstances, conditions, and influences are carefully considered 
and weighed. We believe that both the members of the board of education 
and the teachers involved were actuated, primarily, by worthy motives and 
a desire to promote the welfare of the schools, but they misunderstood one 
another and misinterpreted one another's motives. 
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The most regrettable condition, and the one which undoubtedly contrib- 
uted most to bring about the results which followed, is the fact that the 
superintendent did not have the confidence of a large proportion of his teachers. 
Whether this was wholly his fault, or whether he was the victim of unfortunate 
circumstances, is a controverted question, but in either case the result was the 
same. Because of this condition of affairs he was unable properly to interpret 
the ideals and purposes of the teachers to the board of education, or to interpret 
the real motives of the board of education to the teachers. Under these condi- 
tions and circumstances, the board of education on the one hand, actuated by 
good motives but very conservative in its thought, and not well advised, came 
into open and violent conflict with a number of high-grade teachers, who were 
also actuated by a desire to promote the best interests of the schools and willing 
to suffer, if need be, to bring about certain changes which they honestly felt 
were necessary and imperative. 

It was a revolution, partially successful, in that it resulted in the removal of 
the bone of contention, but at a terrible, unnecessary cost. It is the old, old 
story of conflict between forces which in reality have a common bond of inter- 
est and should work harmoniously and S3TnpatheticaUy for the realization of a 
common purpose — the highest welfare of the children committed to their 
charge. 

A failure to give proper recognition to the professional status of the teacher 
will always prove disastrous to the interests of the children, for it tends to drive 
out of the teaching profession those most worthy to teach. The tendency in 
aU the best school systems is toward a higher respect for the teacher and more 
positive assurance of permanency of tenure on the basis of efficient service. 

The Elgin schools will open this fall imder a new superintendent. We 
believe he will receive the hearty support of all friends of the schools, whatever 
their attitude in the recent controversy. It is to be hoped that the board of 
education, the superintendent, and teachers will recognize those principles 
which are essential to an efficient school system, and to the welfare of the 
children, whose interests should always be the supreme law of the school. 

MISUSE OF THE ELGIN REPORT 

The foregoing editorial had been sent to press when the writer 
was informed that some of the Elgin teachers have been makiog an 
utterly unjustifiable use of the National Education Association's 
report. 

After resigning from the superintendency of the Elgin schools, 
the former superintendent took the examinations in Chicago and 
is now a teacher in one of the high schools. Every day telephone 
calls are received by the Chicago school authorities, protesting 
against his appointment in a Chicago high school and calling 
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attention to the fact that the National Education Association made 
an unfavorable report on him. Such action on the part of the 
Elgin teachers may or may not be the result of concerted agreement 
within their organization. If it is the action of individuals, it 
ought to be stopped by influence exercised by the Elgin association. 
If it is action taken with the knowledge and consent of the Elgin 
organization, that body ought to be disciplined by the public 
authorities and ought to be severely censured by the National 
Education Association. 

The National Education Association has made a report in the 
spirit of fairness and justice. Anyone who uses that report as an 
instrument of retaliation and persecution is conmiitting an offense 
against the educational profession of this country. 

THE NEED OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

Among the items sent out by the Bureau of Education as a 
basis for the discussions of Education Week, is one which calls 
attention to a matter of school equipment not always recognized 
in its full urgency either by boards of education or by school officers. 
The item referred to is as follows: 

Probably never in the history of this country has there been such need for 
school-building construction as at the present time. Lack of adequate school- 
building accommodations in the period before the war, and almost total stop- 
page of all school building during the war, have brought about a state of school- 
building congestion that is a menace to the health, strength, and intelligence 
of the children of this country. 

It is a sad commentary upon the educational situation in this country 
that, although we have accurate statistics about the material resources of the 
United States, there are nowhere available at present accurate, comprehensive 
data in regard to the total amount of school building that is needed in order to 
bring the school plant of the coimtry up to date. It is possible, however, to 
make an estimate of the minimum amount of money that we need to expend 
upon school buildings. 

In 1920 there were 21,462,133 children in the public schools. Reports from 
cities of over 8,000 population indicate that half the children in these cities 
were housed in buildings erected more than twenty-two years ago. If this is 
true of school buildings in the cities, it is safe to say that it is at least equally 
true for country schools. In other words, from the data that the Bureau has 
been able to gather it is reasonable to assume that at least half the children 
in the country are housed in buildings nearly a quarter of a century old. This 
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means that at least half the children are housed in buildings that have practi- 
cally none of the educational facilities of a modem school plant, such as audi- 
torium, gymnasium, shops, cooking rooms, etc. Furthermore, these buildings 
are not fireproof, as it has been found that only 5 per cent of the total number 
of buildings in cities of 8,000 and over are of fireproof construction. 

Assuming, then, that about 10,000,000 of the 21,462,133 children in the 
country have inadequate housing facilities — and this is doubtless an under- 
estimate — this means that it would be necessary to erect immediately 250,000 
classrooms, at a minimum cost of $3,000,000,000. 

We must remember, however, that $3,000,000,000 is the mirdmimi that is 
needed for school buildings, and until we secure accurate data on the school- 
building situation all over the country it is impossible to state the maximum 
that will be needed. 

The New York Rural School Survey confirms the estimates of 
the Bureau of Education by showing that one-half of the rural 
school buildings in the state of New York were built more than a 
half-century ago. 

It is very easy for a community to fall behind in school-building 
construction. Current expenses have to be met and are so pressing 
that everyone recognizes them as legitimate charges. But as long 
as buildings can be used at all, there is great reluctance on the part 
of the community to undertake the large task of providing modem 
housing. It was this problem of building new schools which led 
to the survey of New York City. The Denver and Baltimore 
surveys showed that those systems were far behind the needs of 
the cities in buildings. Other indications appear on every hand 
that the timely warning of the Bureau of Education ought to be 
taken seriously by school systems in all parts of the country. 

COST or PUBLIC SCHOOLS EST NEW YORK CITY 

It is always impressive to review the estimates for the conduct 
of public schools which are submitted by the leading cities of the 
United States to their respective financial authorities. The follow- 
ing statement is copied from the bulletin issued by the Public 
Education Association of New York City. 

The largest budget estimate in the history of New York City schools is 
now before the Board of Estimate and Apportionment for action. The Budget 
Committee of that board gave tentative approval on this estimate, with minor 
exceptions. Final action will be taken at a later date. 
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The total estimate of the cost of instruction and operation during 1923 is 
$95,112,766.99. Of this amount $18,903,192.10 is estimated as available from 
state funds, and the remaining $76,209,574.89 is requested from the city 
authorities. This is approximately $4,839,000 more than the allowances for 
the current year. 

In addition to this amount, somewhat more than $8,000,000 is requested 
or the redemption of special revenue bonds, authorized at various times since 
August 31, 1921, to meet deficiencies in the budgets allowed for 1921 and 1922. 
In other words, we are still reaping the fruits of the neglect of the city authori- 
ties in 1920, when $27,000,000 was cut from the school budget, and revenue 
bonds had to be issued to keep the schools open during the latter part of 1921. 

The budget estimate also includes nearly $502,000 for the teachers' retire- 
ment system, $190,000 for special claims of various sorts and over $64,000,000 
for the acquisition of sites and the construction of buildings. These items, 
however, wiU be discussed in a later article. This article will deal only with 
the $95,112,766.99 requested for instruction and operation during the coming 
year. 

The largest part of this latter sum constitutes the "general fund," totalling 
$79,310,375.81, which covers the salaries of the teaching and supervisory staffs, 
including attendance officers. The remaining $15,802,391.18 constitutes 
the "special fund," which includes $5,490,336.76 for the salaries of certain 
administrative staffs, such as the building and supply departments, and jani- 
tors, and $10,312,054.43 for all other necessary expenditures, such as the pur- 
chase of fuel, supplies, textbooks, school apparatus, furniture, fixtures, etc., 
and the repair of school buUdings. 

In analyzing the "general fund" of $79,310,375.81, one finds that while 
it will cost 10 cents less next year to nm the present sixteen play schools and 
$1.30 less to operate the sixty-three community and recreation centers now 
organized, numerous increases wiU be necessary. For example, increases in 
salaries and in the nmnber of additional teachers needed for the increase in 
register will cost $2,795,935.84 more in the elementary schools; $2,177,923.79 
more in the high schools; $34,872.49 more in the training schools for teachers; 
$1,757.85 more in day vocational and trade schools; $5,948.91 more in parental 
and truant schools; and $13 more in voluntary continuation classes. On the 
other hand, a cut of $151,755 is made in the budget estimate for compulsory 
continuation schools. In addition, it will cost $60,653.08 more for educational 
administration; $1,125 more for the cost of instruction in trade extension 
classes; $92,344.60 more for evening schools; $32,042.00 more for vacation 
schools; $8,330.40 more for summer sessions of classes in hospitals and other 
institutions; $30,487.30 more for home teachers for helpless cripples; $18,965.93 
more for vacation playgrounds; $32,834.10 more for baths; $18,446.00 more 
for after-school athletics; and $10,550.00 more for lecture fees. 

The enlargement of the system provided for by these increases includes 
teachers, not only for the regular classes, but also for such special classes as 
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deaf, crippled, cardiopathic, sight conservation, mentally defective, hospital, 
open air, tubercular, parole and speech improvement. There are also provi- 
sions for three psychologists and nine additional visiting teachers, all of which, 
while not meeting fully the needs of the schools, shows progress in the right 
direction. 

The continuation schools are conspicuous for the large decrease in their 
allowance for the coming year. 

In analyzing the special "fund," one finds that, while it will cost I324 
less for burglar-alarms, it will cost $44,464.66 more for "general control" or 
administration; $393,648.40 more for "cost of instruction other than salaries," 
that is, supphes and equipment, cartage of school supplies, etc.; $238,206.95 
more for operation of the school plant, that is janitorial service, supphes and 
equipment and fuel; $519,395.33 more for maintenance of the school plant; 
and $127,000 more for the transportation of pupils. 

While these increases provide $280,000 more for repairs "foreseen" in 
1923 than in the current year, or a total of $2,750,000, this amoimt is obviously 
inadequate. During the budget conferences of the Board of Education, the 
Deputy Superintendent of Buildings stated that it would cost approximately 
$10,000,000 to put the schools in proper repair. Until more is done in this 
direction, therefore, the health and safety of the children in our overcrowded 
schools will remain in jeopardy. 



